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few women in each school giving evidence of ability to do good work as nurses 
who would need the present honorarium, but these cases might perhaps be pro¬ 
vided for through scholarships given by individuals or the school, as is the custom 
in educational institutions. 

The proposition advanced for discussion, then, is this: (a) to regard the 
training-schools for nurses as educational institutions primarily, giving profes¬ 
sional instruction, which, like that of our colleges and universities, is to be paid 
for by the recipient, although it cannot be calculated accurately in terms of 
money, and ( b ) to abolish all features which savor of the charitable attitude 
towards those availing themselves of the educational opportunities offered by 
these schools. William B. Buck. 


Nursing as a Profession. —In our issue of July 2 reference was made to the 
movement which is now well under way of providing further preliminary training 
for those who intend to take up the work of nursing. With this movement, as 
we then implied, has naturally come a tendency on the part of the leaders in the 
work of nursing and others to claim for their calling a distinct place as a pro¬ 
fession. We suggested that it seemed to us questionable whether nursing, as 
ordinarily understood, could be placed in the category of the liberal professions, 
but implied that in the nature of its work it was rather to be regarded simply 
as a "calling.” This question must sooner or later be definitely answered. If 
nursing is to be regarded as a liberal profession, it must naturally claim the 
privileges which go with this designation, the most natural of which is to advance 
very far beyond the stage which it has as yet attained. 

In this connection we are glad to call attention to a letter on this subject 
which appeared iu our issue of July IG, in which the writer took the position that 
nursing from its very nature could not be regarded as a liberal profession. He 
alluded to the fact that the essence of a profession is progress, and that the work 
ol nursing does not permit of such development. We arc inclined to agree wholly 
with this view of the question. While perfectly willing to grant that it is alto¬ 
gether probable that a class of persons will arise from the ranks of nurses who 
will occupy some sort of a middle position between the physician and his patient, 
we nevertheless are strongly of the opinion that these persons will not be nurses 
and will not represent the plain drudgery of nursing, as is at present the case. 

A man of much acumen, himself a physician, once remarked to us that the 
future of medical practice would probably be that physicians would become con¬ 
sultants and that nurses would become essentially practising physicians. That 
we are still far from this state of affairs is apparent; nevertheless, there are 
many things pointing in the direction of the progress of nurses beyond the limits 
of their chosen calling into those which have herctoiore been regarded as the 
domain of the physician. Wc are not inclined to regard this by any means as an 
unmitigated evil. On the contrary’, it seems probable to us that many of the pro¬ 
cedures which the physician in the past regarded as his prerogative may be as 
well, if not better, done by a carefully trained person of wide experience, whether 
man or woman, but what we do claim is that this function goes quite beyond our 
conception of nursing, which, as we understand it, is simply and solely to take 
care of the physical and mental wants of the sick under the direct supervision of 
a physician. 

The present state of affairs is certainly in a measure due to the attitude of 
the profession itself. It has been shown that women trained as nurses are capable 
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of taking medical responsibility, and physicians have not been slow to lay such 
responsibilities upon them. The natural and inevitable result of this has been 
that nurses have looked beyond the details of their work, and have been allowed 
to believe that nursing requires a semi-medical education. We are not in the 
least attempting to criticise this point of view, but we are convinced that it is 
desirable to face the facts as they are, and possibly to speculate regarding the 
future to which the present tendencies are likely to lead. We are sufficiently 
optimistic to think that on the whole the elevation of women who still regard 
themselves as nurses will be of general utility; but we are strongly opposed to 
the idea that the terra “ nursing” may still be used to designate this class of per¬ 
sons, and that nursing, as now understood, may be regarded as a profession. This 
does not deny that it may grow into a profession which will then have a far 
closer analogy to medical practice than to our possibly somewhat old-fashioned 
idea of nursing as such .—Editorial Comment, Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


Registration of Nurses. —Registration of nurses is being strongly advo¬ 
cated in Great Britain, but, with true British conservatism, the matter is not to 
be pushed with any undue haste. The question will be considered in all its bear¬ 
ings before any definite decision is arrived at. However, there is no doubt that 
the sentiment of the medical profession, of the nurses themselves, and of that 
portion of the general public which interests itself in the subject is in favor of 
the registration of nurses. The supplement to the Hospital, June 27, has an 
article treating of the training and registration of nurses, the greater part of 
which is devoted to a somewhat sharp criticism of the futility of legislation in 
connection with registering nurses that has up to the present obtained in the 
United States. The article reads as follows: “It is the fashion of those who 
write and speak most about the registration of nurses to point with scorn to the 
present state of affairs in England, and to laud the introduction of legislation 
for the registration of nurses in the United States. Now our American cousins 
lay down in their registration bills ‘ That nothing shall in any manner whatever 
curtail or abridge the right and privilege of any person to pursue the vocation of 
a nurse, whether trained or untrained.” (Carolina.) This clause clearly reveals 
the spirit in which such legislation is enacted in the United States. An agitation 
is gotten up to secure an act on a particular matter, which is duly passed but 
never enforced, for the simple reason that no machinery for its enforcement is 
set up or probably desired. There is no utility in an act of legislature unless that 
act is so drawn as to define clearly the purposes aimed at, and to secure the pro¬ 
vision of funds and an adequate and properly constituted authority to insure 
its enforcement. When passed, none of the American registration bills fulfil these 
essential conditions, and for all practical purposes they might just as well have 
no existence.” These strictures are to some extent justified by the facts of the 
case. In but few States has an attempt even been made to guarantee the efficiency 
of nurses by compelling them to offer evidence that they have had a sufficient 
period of training and to undergo a test examination. I:i those States in which 
efforts have been made to adopt such a course and to introduce bills providing for 
the registration of nurses unexpected opposition has been developed against their 
passage. The Hlinois bill was vetoed by the Governor. The good effects of the 
Carolina bill were nullified by the clause referred to in the Hospital supplement, 
-and in no State but New York has a bill been passed likely in any way to Improve 



